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Houyhnhnms cannot credit the reason of man- 
kind. Like the Houyhnhnms they speak a 
musical language, depend solely on their own 
reason, and detest falsehood. Moreover, in the 
last part of the Voyage Comique Cyrano finds 
himself in the land of birds and is arraigned by 
them on various charges ; his accusers refuse to 
admit that he is a reasonable creature like them- 
selves ; they comment with scorn upon his bodily 
shape ; and charge him above all with belonging 
to the hated race of mankind, their wanton slay- 
ers. Like Gulliver in the council of the Houyhn- 
hnms, he is condemned. 

For the suggestion of the general plan of the 
Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, — i. e. the fiction of 
an imaginary journey to a land of animals, — 
Swift is probably indebted to the French work. 
He almost certainly owes to Cyrano the idea which 
underlies all of Gulliver's Travels, of using a 
fabulous voyage among alien beings as a vehicle 
for satire. It is to be observed, however, that 
there is in Cyrano's work no point by point con- 
trast of the ways of brutes with the ways of men, 
nor any attempt to exalt the virtues of brute cre- 
ation. No point is made in the " Plaidoirie des 
Oiseaux ' ' of the excellences of the feathered tribe. 
The proposition that man's boast of superiority 
over animals is unfounded, which underlies the 
satire of Swift and Plutarch, finds no place in the 
Voyage Comique. Finally, the satire against hu- 
manity in Cyrano's work hardly touches moral 
issues at all, but concerns itself chiefly with ex- 
ternal and accidental matters, like the wearing of 
clothes. Is it not therefore quite possible that the 
particular direction which the satire takes in the 
fourth part of Gulliver' s Travels was determined 
by Plutarch's dialogue, and that Swift derived 
from the same source the suggestion for some of 
the individual points which he makes in the 
course of his comparison of the manners of the 
Houyhnhnms with those of the Yahoos and of 
mankind ? 

That Swift had read the dialogue seems highly 
probable. He speaks in the Journal to Stella 
(Jan. 12, 1712-13) of having bought a two vol- 
ume Plutarch for thirty shillings, and he shows 
throughout his writings an acquaintance not only 
with Plutarch's Lives but with his minor works 



as well.* The name and story of " Gryllus " were 
familiar to English readers from the passage about 
him at the close of Book II of the Faerie Queen, 
and from not infrequent later references. 9 
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NOTES TO THE DON QUIJOTE. 

In Part II, Chap, xli, Don Quijote says : 

"Si mal no me acuerdo, yo he leido en Vir- 
gilio aquello del Paladion de Troya, que fu6 un 
caballo de madera que los griegos presentaron k la 
Diosa Palas, el cual iba prefiado de caballeros 
armados que despues fueron la total ruina de 
Troya; etc" 1 

It is obvious that the good knight is here con- 
fusing the horse of Troy with the Palladium, the 
image sacred to Pallas. The mistake was natural 
as the horse was alleged by the Greeks to be a 
votive offering to Pallas to appease that goddess 
for the wrong done her in stealing the Palladium 
from her temple. So far as I know, this mistake 
has been noticed by none of the commentators, 
although it must have impressed many a reader. 
Even Bowie, accomplished student of the classics 

8 See "A Discourse on the Mechanical Operation of the 
Spirit," Bohn Lib. ed. of Swift, I, 206 (cf. "Plutarch De 
Iside et Osiride"); Examiner, No. 35, Mch. 22, 1711 ; 
"Mr. Collins Discourse on Free Thinking," Bohn Lib. 
ed., in, 186 (cf. "Plutarch De Superstitione"), etc. In 
the poem C'adenus and Vanessa, Swift says that he warded 
off the shafts of Cupid from Vanessa's heart by placing 
some book between. 

" The darts were in the cover fix'd 
Or, often blunted and recoil' d, 
On Plutarch's morals struck, were spoiled." 

*F. Q., Bk. II, stanzas 86 and 87: My attention was 
called to this reference by Professor Kittredge. Cf. also 
Joseph Hall, /Satires, Book II, Sat. 2 ; and Phineas Fletcher, 
The Purple Island, vn. Thomas Warton ( Observations on the 
Fairy Queen, ed. of 1807, n, 164), remarks that Giovanni 
Battista Gelli's Circe, published in 1548 and translated 
into English by Henry Iden, is stated in the preface to 
be founded on this dialogue of Plutarch's. 

1 Cervantes, Don Quijote (ed. Clemencfn, Madrid, 1836), 
Vol. V, p. 324. 
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though he was, failed to notice it, and Clemencin 
has nothing better to offer. I desire to present a 
number of instances showing how widespread this 
error was in Spanish literature, for this is not a 
mistake of which Cervantes alone was guilty. A 
large number of his contemporaries fell into the 
same error. 

Cervantes' s continuator, the mysterious Ave- 
llaneda, was no better informed than Cervantes 
himself as is shown by the following passage : 

"... el cual es que hagamos un paladion 6 un 
caballo grande de bronce, y que metamos en el 
todos los hombres armados que pudieremos, y le 
dejemos en este campo con solo Sinon, etc. ' ' ' 

Lobo Laso de la Vega in his romance entitled 
El caballo de Troya, says : 

Sobre la mas alta almena 
De la troyana muralla 
El Paladion de los griegos 
Tendida tiene la barba. 
Be un belicoso escuadron 
La maquina est& preBada 
Que con solfcitos vistos 
£1 dafio comun prepare. 8 

Compare also Tirso de Molina, La vida de 
Herodes : 

Basta : que en Palestina 
Tambien nacen Sinones 
Que ofrezcan entre enredos 
A Troya Paladiones.* 

Several instances are to be found in Calderon. 
In his Troya abrasada (a play which he wrote in 
collaboration with Juan de Zabaleta and which I 
intend soon to publish), the horse is frequently 
called the paladion, e. g. : 

que el [Menelao] de su parte pondria 

boluntad y rrendimiento, 

en cuya fee dara & Palas 

por su fiadora, ofreciendo 

al Ylion de sus muros, 

docde eats' su altibo templo, 

vn fabricado caballo 

que estaba su jente haciendo 

para consagrarle & Marte 

jeroglifico perfeto 



de la guerra ; y asi & Palas 
le ofrecieran, adquiriendo 
nombre de Paladion 
por su nombre en efeto. 

Calder6n occasionally uses the word paladion as 
synonymous with caballo, just as he uses the word 
hipdgrifo. He never tires of comparing a ship to 
a horse or a horse to a ship. 6 Here are two in- 
stances where he uses paladion referring to ships. 
The first instance is from El segundo Scipion : 

Ya yeo que 
Es cada bajel de aquellos 
Marino paladion 
Que de su prefiado seno 
Aborta gentes, etc." 

The second is from Polifemo y Circe : 

I Aquel que paladion 
De las ondas inclementes, 
Hombres & la tierra aborta 
Desde su prefiado vientre?' 



One more 
Cenobia : 



1 Avellaneda, Don Quijote, in NoveUstas posteriory & Ger- 
vanles ( Madrid, 1851), p. 24a. 

8 Duran, Romaneero general (Madrid, 1849), No. 477, 
p. 321. 

4 Tirso de Molina, Comedian (ed. Cotarelo y Mori), Vol. 
n, p. 188b. 



reference, this time from La gran 

Traigan maquinas de fuego 
Mas que ingeniero traidor, 
Sobre los muros de Troya 
Dispuso en el Paladion.* 

Velez de Guevara's Diablo cojuelo furnishes an- 
other instance. In a burlesque description of a 
play called the Troya abrasada and which I have 
good reason to believe to be the same as the Cal- 
der6n-Zabaleta play referred to, the Paladion is 
mentioned as one of the stage properties : 

Sale lo primero por el patio, sin auer cantado, 
el Paladion con quatro mil Griegos por lo menos, 
armados de punta en bianco, dentro del.' 

Moreto, too, uses the word in the same way in 
Las travemras de Pantoja : 

Mas digo, 4 he de ser robada 
Tambien del paladion 
Guijarrista, ese troton 
Caballo? 10 

6 All references to dramatic authors are to the Eivade- 
neyra editions unless otherwise indicated. Cf. La puente 
de Mantible, Vol. I, p. 222a ; Los tres mayores prodigios, 
Vol. I, p. 286a ; Argents y Poliarco, Vol. I, p. 441a ; 
Fieras afemina amor, Vol. n, p. 545c. 

•Vol. iv, p. 344a. 'Vol. IV, p. 423b. 

8 Vol. i, p. 192b. 

' Velez de Guevara, El diablo cojuelo (ed. Bonilla y San 
Martin, Madrid, 1910), p. 41. 

19 Moreto, Las travemras de Pantoja, p. 401c. 
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Crist6bal Monroy y Silva makes the same error 
in his play entitled La destruction de Troya. u So 
do Guillen de Castro and Mira de Amescua in the 
third act of their play called La manzana de la 
discordia y robo de Elena. I have also found it 
in that curious work by Pero L6pez de Haro 
called La antigua, memorable y sangrienta destrui- 
cion de Troya. 12 I know of no instance of it in 
any of the Troy versions based directly upon 
Dares, Dictys, Benoit de Sainte-More or Guido 
delle Colonne. Delgado, for example, in his 
widely read work, the Oronica troyana, n uses the 
term paladion correctly. And, more striking still, 
Crist6bal Monroy y Silva, who, as has been seen, 
used the word as synonymous with caballo in his 
play, nevertheless used it correctly in his more 
serious work, the Epitome de la historia de Troya. 
This is how he there defines the word : 

Troya no podia ser vencida mientras tuviera 
dentro el Paladion, que era un madero dorado que 
estava en el Templo de Minerva y la Diosa se le 
avia dado a los Troyanos, prometiendoles que no 
seria destruyda Troya en tanto que le tuviera en 
ella." 

The wide prevalence of an error like the one 
just discussed, goes to show how little direct ac- 
quaintance with the classics many of the Spanish 
poets of the time possessed. It may be significant 
that I have been unable to find an instance of the 
mistake in Lope de Vega, although he alludes to 
the horse of Troy frequently. It also affords one 
more proof of how freely the wits borrowed from 
each other. No sooner was a new trope invented 
than it was used by everybody and speedily be- 
came threadbare. It would be interesting to know 
whether the mistake has a more remote origin. 

In a recent number of the Athenceum, 1 * Mr. 
Robinson Smith, an American scholar who is soon 

11 Cf. the suelta edition of Valencia, 1768, p. 20. 
"Toledo, 1583. 

ls Oronica troyana, en que se eontiene la toted y lamentable 
destruycion de la nombrada Troya (Medina, 1587). 

u Epitome de la historia de Troya, svfvnacion, y Buina con 
un discurso apologetico en defensa de su verdad. Por don 
Cristoval de Monroy y Silva, Tenienie de la real Jortaleza de 
la ilustre y antigua villa de Alcala de Ouadaire supatria, aflo 
1641. Impresso eon licencia en Sevilla por Francisco de Lyra. 
Folio 25, recto. 

"No. 4269, Aug. 21, 1909, pp. 211-13. 



to publish a new translation of the Don Quijote, 
attempts to fix more precisely than has yet been 
done the dates of the writing of the two parts of 
the novel. Mr. Smith can hardly be said to have 
proven his point, although he himself considers 
his evidence "absolute." He bases his case on 
the often noted similarity of the passage in Part I, 
Chap, xvn, where Sancho is said to have been 
blanketed like a dog at Shrovetide, and the simi- 
lar one in Gunman de Alfarache, Part I, Book in, 
Chap. I. He concludes that chapter seventeen 
at least must have been written as late or later 
than 1599. This may well have been the case, 
but the fact is by no means proven. In the first 
place, Mr. Smith fails to recognize that Cervantes 
may have seen Aleman's work in the manuscript 
just as Lope de Vega is thought to have seen the 
Don Quijote before its publication. As is well 
known, in Chap, xxn there is a possible allusion 
to the then unpublished second part of Guzrndu 
de Alfarache, although this troublesome point has 
never been definitely settled. 18 Neither is it cer- 
tain, in spite of similarity of verbiage, that Cer- 
vantes was borrowing from Aleman in the passage 
referred to. Both authors were realists describing 
he popular life and customs about them. It does 
not necessarily imply borrowing when two authors 
allude to such common customs as the torturing of 
dogs at Shrovetide or the blanketing of a piearo. 
There is an allusion to the Shrovetide dog in Lope 
de Vega, Elpremio de bien hablar : 

I Qu6 galgo con cencerro 6 con gtutarra, 
Sacudiendo la cola, huyendo vino 
Por las Carnestolendas, como salgo?" 

This citation proves nothing but it is evidently an 
independent allusion to the same popular custom. 
Clemencfn says such allusions are common. 18 Two 
of Calderdn's graoiosos are tossed in blankets. 19 
This may, of course, be due to the influence of 
one or other of the two novels referred to, yet 
there is nothing in the context to indicate that 

16 Cf. Don Quyote (ed. Clemencfn), Vol. n, pp. 210- 
11 ; and Ormsby's note to the same passage, Don Quijote 
(translated by Ormsby, New York, 1901), Vol I, p. 407. 

» Vol. i, p. 493b. 18 Op. eti., Vol. n, p. 57. 

19 Cf . Lances de amor y fortuna, Vol. I, p. 52a, and La 
senora y la criada, Vol. II, p. 45c. The operation is in 
both cases performed, not by piearos but by pages. The 
custom must have been exceedingly common then as now. 
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such is the case. I believe that Mtzmaurice- 
Kelly is right in minimizing the importance of 
the passage in Mateo Aleman and that it affords 
too uncertain a basis for determining the date of 
the Don Quijote. 20 The additional reasons ad- 
duced by Mr. Smith are, if anything, even less 
plausible. 

In Part II, Chap, x, Don Quijote rebukes 
Sancho for saying cananeas instead of hacaneas. 
Clemencin quotes the Filosofla po&tica of Alonso 
Lopez Pinciano, -who mentions this same error of 
speech as an example of crass and ridiculous ig- 
norance. In this connection, it is worth noting 
that Sancho' s mistake is in the nature of a popular 
etymology. The word cananea was familiar to all 
Spaniards by reason of the frequency of the pious 
ejaculation : Vdlgame la Cananea. Tirso de Mo- 
lina puts this expression into the mouth of the 
gracioso Catalin6n, who, when he rescues his mas- 
ter, Don Juan Tenorio from shipwreck by carry- 
ing him ashore in his arms, exclaims : 

i Vdlgame la Cananea 

y que 1 salado esta el mar I J1 

The allusion is to the Cananite woman (Matthew 
15 : 22-8), who was looked upon as the exponent 
of patience and faith. The exclamation indicates 
that one's patience is all but exhausted. The 
confusion of Cananea and hacanea was doubtless 
a widely current vulgarism. A commentator is 
always tempted to read into his author more than 
is really there, but there possibly is lurking in the 
passage in question a play upon words which has 
escaped the modern reader. Sancho replies : Poca 
difereneia hay de cananeas & hacaneas. This may 
mean that the hackney, which was a gentle, long- 
suffering mount, especially intended for ladies, 
had the patience of the Cananite. 

Dulcinea's real name was Aldonza Lorenzo. Is 
there any significance in the choice of the name 
Aldonza ? It may have been chosen with refer- 
ence to the proverb : A falta de moza buena es 
Aldonza. Aldonza had come to be almost exclu- 

m Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Chapters on Spanish Literature 
(London, 1908), pp. 148 f. 

81 Cf. Tirso, El bwlador de Sevitta (ed. Cotarelo y 
Mori), Vol. II, p. 629a ; also Tan largo me lo fiats, Ibid., 
p. 661a. 



sively a peasant name. The fact that Covarrubias 
takes the trouble to assure his readers that ladies 
of high rank had borne it only goes to show that 
such was not often the case in his day. The name 
had become as plebeian as Menga, Anton, or Gil. 
Tirso in his Pretendiente al revis, uses it as a con- 
ventional peasant name : 

Pero Gil amaba a Menga 
Desde el dia que en la boda 
De Mingollo el porquerizo 
Lo vi6 bailar con Aldonza. 12 

The proverb may mean, then, if you cannot find 
a young and attractive partner, a peasant wench 
is better than none at all. Aldonza was thus 
proverbially a pis-aller, a sweetheart chosen for 
want of a better. The application is obvious. 
There is, however, one important difficulty in the 
way of accepting this explanation. Inasmuch as 
Aldonza is contrasted with moza, the Aldonza of 
the proverb would seem to be an aged peasant 
woman. Like so many other proverbs, this 
seems to go back to some popular anecdote now 
lost. In such matters, contemporaries are better 
judges than moderns, and Juan de Malara, in his 
quaint gloss to this proverb, understands that Al- 
donza is an old woman. 23 Now, Dulcinea's lack 
of charm was not due to years. From the first, 
Cervantes describes her as a " moza labradora." 
The choice of the name, then, may have been 
determined by the proverb but it seems more 
likely that he chose it merely as a typical peasant 
name. Bowie has already cited the proverb in 
this connection, but he does not discuss the point 
and apparently quotes the proverb merely as an 
example of the use of the name Aldonza." 

It has been suggested that a connection exists 
between the name and character of Sancho and 
the two proverbs : Al buen callar Hainan Sancho, 
and AllA va Sancho con m rocin." 6 In the latter 
case, it is hardly likely that the proverb deter- 
mined the choice of the name but rather, if there 
be any connection at all, that the proverbs sug- 

M P. 42c. 

M Juan de Malara, La filosofia vulgar (Madrid, 1618), 
pp. 229 verso and 230 recto. 

"Don Quijote (ed. Bowie, Salisbury, 1781), Vol. in, 
p. 12. 

* 5 Cf. Cejador, La lengua de Cervantes (Madrid, 1906), 
under the word Sancho. 
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gested the traits of character to be bestowed upon 
the bearer of the name. The character of Sancho 
was developed so slowly that the name was un- 
doubtedly chosen before the author had decided 
what to make of the character. 

Una olla de algo mas vaca que carnero (Part I, 
Chap, i), is a phrase which offers difficulty and 
which has never been sufficiently elucidated by the 
commentators. Bowie pointed out that it contains 
a reference to the proverb : Vaca y carnero, olla 
de caballero.™ According to Anglo-Saxon notions, 
beef and mutton are not bad fare. Hence, the 
proverb would appear to refer to the good cheer 
enjoyed by gentlemen. The reverse is true. Ter- 
nera and cordero might have been considered pas- 
sable, but there are only too many allusions in 
contemporary literature showing the slight esteem 
in which beef was held by Spaniards. The proverb 
is probably a jibe at the parsimonious diet of the 
poor hidalgo of the time. An olla thus composed 
was only slightly better than the salpieon, duelos 
y quebrantos and lentej as which formed the other 
staples of Don Quijote's larder. Lope de Vega's 
Juan Labrador was better off, as in addition to 
the vaca and carnero, his olla contained a ga- 
llina.™ But Juan Labrador was a prosperous 
villano and could afford the luxury. The best 
Don Quijote could treat himself to was a pigeon 
on Sunday. The popular saws give information 
as to the proper ingredients of an olla : La olla 
sin verdura no tiene gratia ni hartura ; and Ni 
olla sin totino ni boda sin tamborino. Only the 
tongue and feet of a lean cow were thought desir- 
able. De la vacaflaca, la lengua y lapata. Of 
the two ingredients, vaca was less esteemed than 
carnero, and, by the phrase in question, Cervantes 
is poking fun at his hero's humble fare. It does 
not merely mean that beef was commoner than 
mutton, as Ormsby thought. 

One of Tirso's graciosas in La huerta de Juan 
Fern&ndee says that heaven has provided two 
kinds of food, one for the gentleman, another for 
the poor working-man and ends : 

Pues jpor que" i cuerpo de tal I 
Si hizo el cielo distinction 
Del abadejo y salmon, 
No corner^ el oficial 

- Bowie, Ibid., p. 6. 

37 M villano en su rincon, Vol. n, p. 145c. 



Aquel que importa & su esfera 
Y el pobre jornal que saca ? 
Pacierido por fl la vaca, 
J Ha de gastarse en ternera?' 8 

This passage is part of a satire on the decad- 
ence of Spain, due, Tirso thinks, to increasing 
luxury and extravagance. It is illuminating 
because it appears to contradict the proverb on 
which the passage in the Don Quijote is based. 
Veal is declared to be food for the gentleman, 
and beef for the laborer. But the contradiction 
is only apparent. The reference is here to the 
gentleman who can live according to his rank and 
not to the poor hidalgo whose standard of living 
is of necessity little better than that of a peasant. 

Beef was also the food of penitents. An inter- 
esting allusion is to be found in Tirso's Marta la 
piadosa. The hypocritical Marta put off her 
silks and donned coarse attire but her affected 
devotion ceased when it came to eating vaca. 
Like Tartuffe, she secretly regaled herself with 
good things. Don G6mez observes : 

Mientras hay perdiz, no come 
Vaca.' 9 

Allusions to vaea as the very antithesis of good 
cheer are common. It is symbolic of the very 
plainest fare. Cf. Tirso, La eleccidn por la 
irirtud: 

I Pobre Laura I | que ha podido 

una grosera pastora 

quitarte la posesi6n, 

que el sayal quieres que tome I 

Mas i que 1 mucho? si hay quien come 

vaca mejor que un capen. 30 

Cf. also Lope de Vega, El testimonio vengado : 

Sefior, como tal vez el faisan cansa, 

Y suele ser la vaca apetitosa, 

Y las mesas espl£ndidas agradan 
Tanto como extendidas por la yerba, 

Y como agradan los desiertos campos 
Tal vez mejor que cultivados huertos, 
Asi es del rey la singular grandeza. 
En estos montes, k mi choza humilde 
Suele venir, cansado de la caza, 

Y por dicha cansado de la corte. 31 



Compare also the refran 
que polios con agrae. 



Mas vale vaca con paz 



58 P. 633c. ! » P. 448c. 

30 Cotarelo y Mori, Vol. I, p. 347c 

31 Academy edition, Vol. vn, p. 605b. 
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The allusion to abadejo in one of the passages 
quoted above recalls the meal at the inn when 
Don Quijote partook of this unappetizing salted 
fish. It was apparently always served soaking in 
water. Just as vaca is one of the most undesir- 
able kinds of meat, so the abadejo is the worst pos- 
sible form of fish. Tirso, Calder6n, and Moreto 
all humorously compare people who have received 
a ducking to soaking abadejos. 3 ' The reader will 
recall how Don Quijote was misled by the host's 
designation of this fish as truchuela and fancied 
himself to be eating trout (trueha). Several al- 
lusions in Tirso' s writings suggest a similar play 
on words. Cf. La dama del olivar : 

Deje villanas groseras 

de sayal 7 de buriel, 

que no es bien coma truchuela 

quien truchas puedo comer. 33 

Of. also Tan largo me lo fidis : 

Don Jtjan. 

I Vendese siempre por trueha ? 

Marques. 

Ya se da por abadejo. 3 * 

Don Quijote' s encounter with the lion (PartDI, 
Chap, xvn), is commonly thought to have been 
suggested by certain passages in the romances of 
chivalry. No very close analogy has been sug- 
gested. It is possible, though by no means cer- 
tain, that Cervantes may be indebted to Bandello 
for this idea. Novella xlix of Parte seconda offers 
a few parallels. The story is entitled : Clemenea 
d'un Hone verso una giovanetta, ehe gli levd un 
cane fuor degli unghioni, senza ricever nocumento 
alcuno. The story has to do with a captive lion 
which is being conveyed in a cage from Germany 
to Bohemia. A servant girl carelessly lets her 
mistress's pet dog enter the lion's cage where the 
lion captures and holds it without harming it. 
The servant boldly approaches the lion and res- 
cues the dog without harm to herself. The lion, 
rendered gentle by captivity, offers not the slight- 
est resistance. The points of similarity are : the 

"Tirso, Huerta de Juan Fernandez, p. 633c ; Calder6n, 
Lances de amor y fortima, Vol. I, p. 43c ; Moreto, Antioco 
y Seleueo, p. 39a. 

33 Cotarelo y Mori, Vol. n, p. 212b. 

"Ibid., p. 668b. 



method by which the lion is transported ; the 
boldness of the servant's approach ; and the 
meekness of the animal. 85 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOUR AND 
THE FBITHIOF SAGA. 

During the years 1838-1840 Longfellow's mind 
was frequently occupied with the thought of writ- 
ing some ballads or a heroic poem on the discov- 
ery of America by the Norsemen. The first men- 
tion of the fact is found in a journal entry for 
May 3, 1838 : — "I have been looking at the old 
Northern Sagas, and thinking of a series of bal- 
lads or a romantic poem on the deeds of the first 
bold viking who crossed to this western world with 
storm-spirits and devil-machinery under water." 
— Early the next year a skeleton was unearthed 
near Fall Kiver, Mass. , clad in broken and corroded 
armor. Hearing of this, 1 Longfellow went there 
to see it, when the thought occurred to him "of 
connecting it with the Round Tower at Newport." 
Soon after this, 2 he mentions a visit paid him by 
his friend Felton, and says : — " Told him of my 
plan of a heroic poem on the Discovery of Amer- 
ica by the Northmen, in which the Bound Tower 
at Newport and the Skeleton in Armour have a 
part to play. ' ' A few months later, 3 he speaks of 
it again. In the meantime 4 he intended to pub- 
lish another poem on a Scandinavian subject, 
Hakon Jarl, but of this only the title has come 
down to us. For about a year we hear nothing 
of his Skeleton in Armour, but on December 13, 
1840, he writes to his father : — " Have written a 
translation of a German ballad, and prepared for 
the press another original ballad, which has been 

36 A similar incident is to be found in Gaspar Merca- 
der's Elprado de Valencia (ed. Henri Merime6, Toulouse, 
1907), p. 134. The idea of an encounter with a captive 
lion appears, of course, in the various versions of the 
knight and the glove story. 

1 Compare the prefatory note to the Skeleton m Armour 
in the volume of Ballads and Other Poems, published in 
Boston, 1842. 

1 May 24, 1839. 3 December 17, 1839. 

'Compare his Diary for September 17, 1839. 



